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ENCOURAGING CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


The term "class discussion" tends to imply that all students 
will be attentive and actively participating in a dialogue with 
One another and the instructor. However, most class discussions 
aren't. With the exception of skilled discussion leaders, most 
instructors find themselves in conversation with only a small 
number of students who were brave enough (or kind enough) to 
volunteer. 


If we want to use open-class discussion techniques to 
elicit higher levels of thinking, to enable students to interact 
with the material, and to assess how well they can manage the 
concepts, then we need to encourage all students to participate. 


While we remain ever-grateful to students who volunteer (and 
Save us the embarrassment of talking to the walls), we need to 
keep in mind that volunteers are likely to be more self-confident 
and advanced than the average student. These semi-class discus- 
sions can mislead us into assuming that everyone is able to grasp 
the material. 


In this newsletter we offer 10 strategies to encourage all 
students to participate. These suggestions are simple, straight- 
forward techniques that can be easily integrated with most teach- 
ing styles. We urge you to try a few in your classes. 


10. 


10 WAYS TO ENCOURAGE TOTAL PARTICIPATION 


When posing a question, pause for 10 seconds before selecting a 
respondent. Look around the class. Restate the question and 
give everyone time to formulate a thoughtful response. Then 
select a respondent. 


Some questions can be answered by everyone, especially short 
answer ones that recall main ideas from the previous class. 
(e.g., What is meant by random selection? Can someone else give 
me an example?) 


In asking some thought-provoking questions, have students write 
the answer. You can circulate and read some of the answers, 
thereby deciding whom to call on. 


From time to time, ask the class to "take a guess" at something 
you're about to teach them (e.g., What effects, do you think, 
light will have on plant growth?) Having risked at guessing, 
they will remain involved as you go over the material. 


Distribute a no-fault quiz: self-scoring, quickly administered 
exercise that lets you and the learner know where you stand. 
This can tap knowledge, attitudes, or skills. 


Ask for a show of hands. This is especially useful when you want 
to demonstrate conflicting views. (e.g., How many of you think 
the average worker is mainly motivated by money? How many 
disagree?) 


Have students respond to their neighbor, working in dyads or 
triads. For example, "Turn to your neighbor and compare your 
answers to Study Question #2." Then, "What did you have in 
common? Where was there disagreement or confusion?" 


Prepare mini role plays which will highlight or display the 
complexity of a situation. For example, "Imagine you are 

Hamlet and some ghost tells you to kill your step-father. 

What would be your reaction?" Call on individuals to give their 
responses. Then, other students can be called upon to critique 
their peers ideas, etc. This is also useful in teaching 
interpersonal skills or management strategies. 


Be benignly disruptive. Start a discussion with a contro- 
versy by either causing disagreement among students over an 
issue or by stating objectively both sides of a controver- 
Sial topic. 


When responses are confidential (e.g., Personal phobias, life 
style priorities, etc.), have the participants write their 
responses on a piece of scrap paper and fold it. Collect these in 
a box, shake them up, then draw them out for posting on the flip 
chart or chalkboard, where you can then discuss and process the 
data. : 
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The Lacolle 


Workshops 


Centre for Educational Innovation will be holding 


the following workshops in February and March. If you would like 
to register for any of these sessions or if you would like more 
information, please call 848-4955. 


Speaking in Public 


Leader: 
Dates: 
Place: 
Cost: 


Greta Hofmann Nemiroff 

February 7, 11, and 18th (3 sessions) 
AD230 

$100 General Public 

$ 85 Concordia Staff 

$ 75 Full-time Students 


Developing Thinking Skills (Cort I) 


Leader: 
Dates: 
Place: 
Cost: 


Creative 


Leader: 
Date: 
Place: 
Cost: 


Fred Rosensveig 

Friday, February 13, 1987 
AD131 

$65 General Public 

$45 Concordia faculty 

$45 Students 


Problem Solving (Cort IV) 


Fred Rosensveig 
Saturday, March 21, 1987 
AD131 

$65 General Public 

$45 Concordia faculty 
$45 Students 


